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NOTES OF TRAVEL. IV. 

COFFEE GROWING IN BRAZIL AND THE GIANT JEQUITIBA TREES. 

It was the writer's pleasure to accompany Colonel Charles Page 
Bryan, American minister to Brazil, on a visit to Sao Paulo and one of 
its large coffee estates. Santos, the port of Sao Paulo, and therefore 
the greatest coffee port of the world, is connected by an excellent line 
of railway with the latter. Sao Paulo is a rapidly growing town of 
some 65,000 inhabitants and is surrounded by many square miles of 
plantations of Arabian coffee. 

The geological and geographical commission of the state of Sao 
Paulo is situated here at the capitol, and Dr. Orville Derby, a gradu- 
ate of Cornell, is its originator and present chief. Under Dr. Derby's 
direction a botanical department has been established and an eco- 
nomic botanic garden started, with Mr. Alberto Lofgren at its head, a 
competent and thoroughly enthusiastic Swedish botanist. Mr. Lofgren 
is assisted by a systematist, Mr. Gustavo Edwall, who has charge of 
the rapidly increasing herbarium, and also by a young Belgian gar- 
dener. 

At Tremembe, an hour's ride by steam train from the city, is the 
young botanic garden, now with about four acres in cultivation and 
many more available, a small laboratory, cold frames, and a convenient 
house for orchids and other shade loving plants. In this garden Mr. 
Lofgren is planting native forage plants, fruit trees, and ornamentals, 
with the view of introducing them into Brazilian culture. As in all 
new countries, the field here for such work is quite open, and this 
garden, if properly supported, will be of great importance to the 
country. 

The best varieties of East Indian mangoes, the southern varieties 
of alfalfa, and the best sorts of oranges are all quite unknown in this 
immense region that is so admirably suited to their cultivation, and to 
that of many other economic plants. The pioneer work of plant 
introduction has scarcely been begun in Sao Paulo, and will not make 
much progress until coffee ceases to be what wheat is in our prairie 
states, the one lucrative crop. 

At the invitation of Dr. Eduardo Prado, owner of one of the 
largest coffee estates, as well as owner and editor of one of the promi- 
nent newspapers in Brazil, Minister Bryan and his party spent a day 
on the Bergon coffee estate, some eight hours' ride by train from Sao 
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Paulo. To any one who has seen Ceylonese, Javanese, or even 
Hawaiian coffee plantations, the Brazilian method of culture will be in 
striking contrast, as no shade trees are employed. The sight of 
thousands of acres of any perennial plant is impressive, but a planta- 
tion of 770,000 trees of coffee, loaded with dark red berries, is really 
beautiful as well as impressive. 

The Brazilian coffee soil is more like New Jersey red clay than any 
other American soils I know, but it breaks up into an impalpable 
powder and rises in brick- red clouds about the horses and wagons 
driving through the plantation, and stains every thing a bright red 
that is very difficult to remove. To a man of fastidious tastes this 
choking, sticky dust would be a decided drawback to life on a 
Brazilian coffee estate. 

From the railway station, the party were driven several miles 
through a broad stretch of coffee trees, and in the very heart of the 
plantation found a bit of virgin forest several acres in extent, that had 
been spared the axe, to show how nature clothed that fair land in the 
days when coffee had no market value. Under the monster trees we 
passed, marveling at their size and beauty, until without a word of 
warning we found ourselves in the presence of two giant trees towering 
above the lesser giants as those would tower above our grandest elms 
and oaks. It has never been my fortune to stand beneath such 
majestic forms of plant life as these Jequitiba trees of the Brazilian 
jungle. The largest specimen measured nearly sixty- two feet in cir- 
cumference six feet above the ground, or over twenty feet in diameter. 
Its height was unknown, but certainly exceeded two hundred and fifty 
feet. The trunk was covered with a regular clear gray bark, and was as 
columnar as if taken from a Grecian temple, tapering very gradually 
to the immense crown of spreading branches. Nothing could have 
given a better idea of the magnitude of this crown than one of the 
fallen branches which lay like a large tree trunk on the ground, meas- 
uring at least four feet in diameter and fifty feet in length. From 
beneath, we could see that in this tree top a veritable forest of epi- 
phytes and parasites was growing, which added very much to its 
graceful outlines. 

These Jequitiba trees, I believe, challenge the world for majesty of 
size and form. They are certainly more beautiful than the slender, 
spire-like Eucalyptus of Gypsland, Victoria ; their crowns are far more 
picturesque than those of the Kauri gums (Jammary) of New Zealand, 
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although their trunks are similar in shape ; and the columnar form of 
their trunks is more graceful than the rapidly tapering ones of the 
Sequoia, whose crowns in comparison^are as the Norway spruce to the 
cedar of Lebanon in picturesqueness. On the following day a second 
visit to this wonderful grove confirmed both Mr. Lathrop and me in 
the opinion that there are nowhere in the world more beautiful trees 
than these specimens of Couratari legalis (Myrtaceae). I believe there 
are very few such giants in Sao Paulo, and any botanist traveling in 
this state would be repaid by a visit to these trees, which have only 
been easily accessible to visitors for two years past. 

The coffee estate of Dr. Prado is equipped with modern machinery; 
and many signs of ingenuity in the arrangement of the drying floors, 
pulping machines, and utilization of dried parchment for fuel, indicate 
decided progress since the days when the whole berry was dried and 
the seed removed by a species of husker. 

No seed selection is practiced in the planting of the trees, and as 
yet all these coffee estates, like those of the East Indies, are composed 
of unselected seedlings, although it is an admitted fact that there is a 
great variation in the productive powers and other advantageous 
qualities of the different individuals. As yet no fertilizer save the 
refuse pulp is applied to the soil, although the latter is gradually 
becoming exhausted. 

With Brazilian coffee at the price it now holds in the New York 
market there is little money in coffee raising, and the time is near 
when more labor-saving machinery and improved economical methods 
of culture will necessarily be employed in order to make the business 
pay. — David G. Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 



